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FOOD  SUPPLY  IN  WAR  TIME 

Section  I. 

THE  DANGER  TO  BE  MET. 
THE  VICTUALLING  OF  THE  HOME  GARRISON. 


TirrHAT  must  strike  the  present  day  observer  of  British  political  life 
with  a  sense  of  uneasiness  is  its  growing  apathy.   More  and  mate 
each  year  we  seem  to  wander  from  the  region  of  settled  poUcies  to  seek 


Itf  as  it 


izpedi< 


s*  

IIIUI 

II  mi 


arises.  Full  consideration  of  our  national  and  imperial  life  is  out  of  fashs 
What  prospect  is  there  of  any  politician  now  entmatod  with  the  govenung 
of  our  affairs  rising,  in  Parhament  or  in  public  meeting,  to  suggest  a 
broad  survey  of  the  National  j 


nnallectod  with  party  biaa  ?  A 

labour  trouble,  a  new  naval  development,  a  suggestion  of  fresh  mihtary 

needs,  the  possibility  of  reviving  some  drooping  indnatiy,  any  one  of 

these,  as  circumstances  arise,  may  be  made  a  matter  of  more  or  less 

complete  discussion.;  and  we  appear  quite  ooDtent  if  the  diaoBWB«n 

merely  i^uT^f^ftft  a  popular  tone  and  nothing  practical  is  done. 

Even  in  such  a  vital  matter  aa  the  ioimediate  defence  of  these  islands, 

and  the  Empire  for  which  they  are  responsible,  there  is  no  wide  view 
taken.  At  one  moment  a  diacassion  proceeds  aa  to  whether  a 
Dreadnought  can  be  saved  on  next  year's  estimates.  Then  for  a  time 
the  debate  shifts  to  aaotiieT  quarter  and  the  exact  possibilitiea  fxa  Home 
Defence  of  Territorials  and  Reservists  are  canvassed.  Perhaps  the 
fringe  is  toadied  of  other  aspects  of  the  defenoe  qofistioii  when,  in 
argument,  an  advocate  of  "Trust  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  alone" 
lemaikB  triumphantly :  "  What  after  all  ia  the  real  need  of  a  H<»ae 
Defence  Army  ?  Whilst  the  Navy  commands  the  sea  no  great  force 
can  invade  these  idands.  If  the  Navy  no  Ismfsex  oommaoda  the  seaa 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  invade  us  :  we  can  be  starved  into 
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smzeDder."  But  in  laiaing  that  aigument  there  is  no  attempt  made 
to  consider  why  we  should  be  starved  and  if  there  is  redly  no  means 
of  patoviding  a  safeguaid  agamst  the  danger.  It  is  to  a  consideration 
of  that  question  I  wish  to  invite  attention  now :  and  if  tiie  consideration 
ia  to  be  cohecwt  it  must  9X  the  outset  touch  on  what  is  the  actual "  defence 
position"  of  the  Briladi  Empire.  Until  that  position  is  clearly 
understood  the  questUm  of  food  supply  in  time  of  war  cannot  be 
properly  discussed,  because  to  know  what  d^ree  of  precaution  is  wanted 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  degcee  of  danger  has  to  be  faced. 

Ours  a  Policy  of  Peace. 
All  parties  in  Great  Britain  are  agreed  that  our  foreign  policy  is 
inspired  by  an  earnest  desire  for  peace.  We  wish  to  make  no  wars  of 
aggression.  Provided  that  we  are  left  undisturbed  to  the  development 
of  our  Empire  we  do  not  covet  our  neighbours'  possessions.  But  strictly 
defensive  as  our  foreign  policy  is,  we  cannot  afford  to  rely  upon  the 
assurance  that  there  will  never  come  an  occasion  of  necessary  war, 
except  in  the  repulse  of  a  direct  attack  upon  land  which  is  actual  Britidi 
territory.  To  accept  this  as  the  position  would  mean  that  in  defence  of 
British  interests  we  intend  to  fight  only  in  the  last  ditch.  The  last  ditch 
is  tbe  only  proper  place  for  the  final  stand  of  despairing  courage.  It 
ia  certainly  not  the  proper  strategic  position  for  our  first  line  of  defence. 
Possibilities  of  action  may  arise  on  the  part  of  rivals  of  Great  Britain 
which  would  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  fight  on  the  European 
continent  now,  or  face  the  certainty  of  extinction  a  few  years  hence, 
however  gallant  the  fight  we  put  up  in  the  last  ditch.  If,  for  example,  a 
Power  with  a  clearly  hostile  intent  towards  Great  Britain  invaded  the 
Low  Countries,  or  sought  to  absorb  Spain,  there  would  be  an  occasion 
of  war  in  whidi  the  decisive  battlefield  would  be  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  not  on  territory  of  our  Empire  nor  on  the  sea  (which  lor 
generations  used  to  be  counted  as  being  as  good  as  British  territory). 
Some  half-hearted  recognition  of  that  fact  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
maintain  an  Expeditionary  Force.  It  is  not  the  sole  reason,  because  on 
our  Expeditionary  Force  rests  also  the  responsibility  of  upholding  the 
British  flag  in  parts  of  the  Empire  which  are  not  peopled  by  self-defending 
British  communities.   Our  Expeditionary  Force  might  thus  <m  occasion 
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have  work  to  do  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  South  Africa  (where  the  white 
populations  are  not  yet  stoong  enough  tc»  be  ai^  against  all  poeiible 
risks  of  native  wars)  and  in  Europe. 

Admitted  that  interlmioe  by  a  British  army  on  the  oontinoit  of 
Etaope  and  possibly  also  on  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  a 
contingency  that  has  to  be  laoed»  the  defence  duty  <^  the  rakn  of  the 
British  Emj^ie  surely  stands  thus : — 

1.  To  maintflon  supremacy  of  the  seas— in  tiie  final  resort,  on 
all  the  seas,  so  that  the  patii  from  the  Mother  Country  to  her 
Dominions  may  be  kept  op«a  and  ^  sCa  be  a  tdendly  boundary  ** 
to  ev^  part  of  the  Empire. 

2.  To  safeguard  from  successful  invasion  and  occupation  by  an 
enemy  all  important  parts  of  the  Empire,  induding  tiie  Home 
Country,  which,  as  the  chief  citadel,  is  the  most  important. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  proper  victualling  of  the  garrisons  of  the 
Empiro— again  indiidiag  the  Hmie  CSooatiy  wiueli,  as  the  chief 
garrison,  is  ess^tial. 

It  is  this  third  part  of  the  defence  duty  which  is  so  generally  igncwod 
and  to  whidi  I  would  draw  particular  att^ation,  but  that  attention  must 
be  based  on  the  actual  position  as  regards  the  two  first  duties.  If  the 
limit  of  possibilities  of  trouble  in  the  future  was  a  war,  say  with 
Switzerland,  any  scheme  of  victualling,  whether  of  Gibraltar  or  of  London, 
considered  from  a  defence  point  of  view  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  have  to  face  the  possibility  of  war  with  a  coalition  of 
Europe,  the  necessary  precautions  for  food  supply  would  need  to  be 
on  an  extreme  scale.  But  neither  of  those  suggested  ccmtingendea 
represent  the  "  reasonable  risk."  What  might  reasonably  happen  in  the 
future,  and  what  therefore  may  be  taken  as  the  sound  basis  for  precaution 
is  this :  serious  trouble  has  arisen  in  India  or  Egypt  or  in  South  Africa; 
or  in  two  or  three  of  these  places  nmultaneously,  and  the  Expeditionary 
Force  is  caUed  abroad.  A  European  rival  takes  the  opportunity  of 
tr3dng  conclusions  with  the  British  Empire.  Possibly  in  the  first  instance 
the  su^estion  is  made,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  made 
at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War,  tiiat  a  coalition  of  the  duef  of  tiie 
European  Powers  should  be  formed  to  ''put  England  in  her  proper 
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plfMie."  Xt  ia  not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  suggiestion  would  prove 
acceptable.  But  a  lefuaal  to  join  sach  a  ooalitioii  on  the  part  of  oux 
in/eoda  on  the  European  (Continent  would  imply,  if  it  di4  not  exactly 
fltipnlate,  that  we  should  help  them  in  like  ciicimMtaiioes. 

It  ift  unwiie  to  strain  probability  to  make  out  an  over-gloomy  case. 
But  xeasfHMble  piecaatkm  suggests  that  we  must  be  ready  for  an  e^ent 
in  which,  simultaneously  with  trouble  abroad  in  Asia  or  Africa  demanding 
part  of  oar  Expeditionary  Feme  and  part  of  onr  Navy  to  keep  tl»  sea 
way  ckai  for  that  Force,  there  should  be  a  cgJl  in  Europe  for  a  J^ritish 
Army  and  in  Great  ^tain  for  a  Hcane  Defence  Army.  We  cannot  base 
onr  calculations  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  rival  desiring  to  humble  us 
would  select  frar  tiie  aAAmxk  a  time  favourable  to  oar  interests.  All  the 
facts  of  military  history  argue  that  for  the  conflict  an  occasion  would  be 
chosen  which  foond  as  preocoo]^.  If  we  were  in  the  po«tioa  of  being 
able  to  wage  an  aggressive  war  we  could  pick  our  own  time.  But  our 
politica]  system  pnsveBts  that.  It  woold  be  imposeiUe  fat  any  British 
Government  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  moment  to  declare  war, 
let  OS  say,  on  San  Marino  became  ci  a  drnvictioii  that  San  Marino  was 
waiting  her  day  to  challenge  us.  There  will  never  be  another  such 
incident  in  British  histoiy  as  the  Battle  ci  Gopenhagen.  ¥mt  good  or 
for  ill  we  must  realise  the  fact  that  it  is  our  role  to  await  the  attack ; 
and  if  the  attat^  0(«ies  it  wiU  be  at  a  tme  kMSt  favoondbfe  to  oor 
of  victory. 

We  most  oonsid^  thrai  the  food  poskicm  on  the  oa.ti»eak  of  aoch  a 

war  as  there  is  reasonable  probability  to  expoctf  a  war  in  which  all  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  woold  have  a  diieet  ofmoan,  and  in  which  theie 
would  be  a  pressing  call  for  a  portion  of  our  Navy  away  from  Home 
Waters  and  fas  our  EzpeditioDary  F<»ce  away  feom  thcae  islands. 
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SECTION  II. 

OUR  WAR  FOOD  POSITION. 


A  LONE  of  the  peoples  concerned  in  a  great  European  war,  the 
British  would  be  in  that  position  which  some  opponents  of  an 
adequate  Home  Defence  army  cite  as  a  ciurious  reason  for  a  sole 
trust  on  our  part  in  the  Navy :  tiiat  if  we  cannot  keep  the  sea  rontes 
to  our  ports  clear  we  should  starve  in  time  of  war.  Great  Britain  imports 
over  80  per  cent,  of  her  cereal  food  supplies,  over  50  per  cent,  of  her  dairy 
food  suppUes  (cheese,  butter  and  eggs)  and  over  40  per  cent,  of  her  meat 
supplies.  Altogether  a  full  60  per  cent,  of  our  food  is  imported.  In 
no  other  Power  of  Europe  does  the  food  import  figure  reach  15  per  cent.* 
Other  countries  could  manage  with  a  littie  pinching  if  imports  were  shut 
off  altogether.  But  no  other  Power  runs  the  same  risk  of  stoppage  of 
imports  as  we  do,  for  we  aiaae  are  an  Island  Powor  and  must  import  our 
food  solely  by  the  path  of  the  sea.  If  that  path  is  blocked  for  long  we 
must  starve.  If,  though  that  path  is  open  or  partially  open,  other  causes 
operate  to  cut  off  our  imported  supplies,  again  we  must  starve. 

Undoubtedly  tibe  first  step  following  the  dedaraticm  of  war  would 
be  the  seizure  by  the  Governments  of  the  Continental  Countries  affected 
by  tiie  war  of  all  f  oodstulb  within  their  boxd^n  <a  loaded  at  their  ports. 
So  far  as  the  great  countries  of  Europe  were  concerned  the  export  of  food 
necessaries  would  cease  for  a  time,  whatever  the  maritime  supremacy 
position  might  be.   Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Balkan  war  the  Balkan 

*IdoiK^wkl|towearymyteaderawithtoUeBoffigiira.  But  bete  are  a  few  leading 
{•eta.  VttMoe  prodacee  ^B^OOQ^OOO  bushels  of  corn  and  consumes  331^000,000 — deficit 
8,000,000  bushels.  Germany  produces  1,295,000,000  bushels  and  consumv  1,604^000^000 
bmheh.  DtSmb  30^000^000  butbeb  (between  14  and  1£  per  cent.). 
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Cknrenimeiits  proclaimed  tiie  leqinntioii  of  food  pioduets.  Tko 
surplus  wheat,  flour,  cheese,  &c.,  of  the  country  passed  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  State.  On  the  outbreak  of  a  genocal  European  war  all 
the  coatiueiital  couiitries  would  certainly  take  that  step  and  since 
tiifiie  would  be  no  sniety  of  the  next  haarvest  all  food  sapplies  would  be 
jealously  kept  within  their  boundaries.*  Supposing  the  sea  routes  to 
be  open  and  a  request  foi  supplies  dbould  ocnne  to  a  fnendly  Powra  horn. 
Great  Britain,  it  would  more  likely  than  not  be  politely  refused.  For 
the  time  being  bread  would  be  the  gold  of  the  world,  the  (me  thing  of 
real  value,  the  thing  about  the  future  supply  of  which  there  would  be 
adoabt.  Wheat  and  floiir  would  be  hoarded  with  miwEiyeaiethioiigh^ 
the  area  affected,  or  likely  to  be  affected,  by  the  war. 

A  Loss  of  25  per  cent  of  imports. 

At  a  moderate  estimate  a  stoppage  of  all  supplies  from  Europe  would 
represent  one  quarter  of  the  total  food  supplies  now  imported  into  the 
British  Islands.  Without  considering  any  other  factor,  then,  than  the 
natural  desire  of  comitries  at  war,  or  on  tiie  edge  of  war,  to  husband 
food  suppUes  about  the  future  renewal  of  which  there  would  be  some 
imoertainty,  in  Ihe  production  of  which  there  would  be  a  great  Btoppa^» 
one  quarter  of  the  imported  food  supply  of  Great  Britain  must  be  stopped 
on  the  outbreak  of  war. 

If  that  were  the  end  of  the  possible  loss,  if  we  had  to  make  up  our 
minds  that  only  25  per  c^t.  of  our  imp(nrted  food  supplies  would  be 
stopped  by  the  hoarding  of  joreign  countries,  at  war  themselves  or  seeing 
the  near  prospect  of  war,  the  position  would  be  sufficiently  formidable 
to  demand  earnest  measures  of  precaution.  The  cutting  off  of  25  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  food  imports  would  not  be  met  by  a  general  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  British  people  to  lessen  their  consumption.  Panic 

*  jSpaee  does  not  allow  of  citing  the  numberless  proois  that  can  be  adduced  of  this. 
A  jecent  powerful  article  by  Dr.  Felix  Somary,  the  German  economist,  may  however 
be  quoted.  He  thinks  that  the  question  of  "physical  sustenance"  will  be  the  most 
vital  one  in  the  next  European  war  and  advocates  the  building  forthwith  of  gigantic  ware- 
houses for  the  storing  of  at  least  2,000,000  tons  of  wheat.  He  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
husbanding  and  purchasing  the  wheat,  including  the  construction  ol  steel  and  oenmit 
stoiage-vaultB,  would  be  in  the  n^bourhood  of  £20,000,000,  which  he  thinks  would  be 
a  cheap  intrestment,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vital  emergency  it  sought  to 
meet.  The  £1,200,000  a  year  interest  wIdoa  Uie  project  involves,  if  carried  out  with 
borrowed  capital,  is  dismissed  by  Dr.  as  a  bsfsteUs.   Yet  Germany  j^uces 

nearly  ail  her  own  food  supplies  I 


and  wild  competition  would  set  prices  soaring.  Those  who  had  means, 
letting  thai  worn  seaicity  was  to  foUaw,  would  aeek  to  buy  ni  otdez 
to  hoard.  The  poor  would  be  forced  out  of  the  market.  The  worker 
who  nowadays  feani  the  poaaibyify  ot  a  liae  of  ^  in  the  41b.  loaf  if  « 
legistration  duty  is  put  on  foreign  corn,  would  find  that  even  degree 
of  acaxcity  which  would  follow  on  the  aloppage  of  26  per  oeat^  of  the 
wheat  imports  would  put  bread  at  double  its  present  price. 

Panic  Prices. 

Only  the  least  of  the  factors  of  scarcity  has  so  far  been  discussed — 
the  veto  on  exports  of  European  foodstofb.  But  in  the  producing  centres 
of  the  newer  worlds  also  the  outbreak  of  a  great  European  war  would 
act  at  once  upon  food  supplies.  Thoe,  too,  hoarding  wonld  be^. 
In  our  own  Dominions  of  Canada,  Austraha,  and  South  Africa,  in  our 
Indian  possessims,  tiie  fate  of  the  next  harvest  would  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  The  call  of  war  would  take  many  men  from  the  fields. 
Production  would  be  iuonpered.  The  feax  of  future  scaicity  would 
impel  people  to  hoard.    Prices  would  rise  enormously.    Though  there 

great  stodcs  of  foodstuj&  available  for  export,  holders  would  take 
advantage  of  the  keen,  the  wild,  demand.  In  the  shadow  of  a  great 
war  ev^  other  consid^tion  would  give  ^btce  to  the  desire  to  malre 
sore  of  food,  to-day's  food,  to-morrow's  food,  next  month's  food. 

That  thm  is  the  first  c<Midusion  we  must  come  to :  that  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  European  war  there  would  be  a  general  requisition  of  food 
supplies  by  the  c<»nbatants,  causing  a  stoppage  of  a  large  share  of  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain.  In  other  food  produ<ang  countries  there 
would  be  a  movement  to  hoard  food  supplies  and  a  huge  increase  in 
prices. 

The  Shipping  Position. 

So  far  I  have  not  attempted  to  discoss  the  results  of  an  outbreak 

of  war  on  shipping  by  panic  or  by  actual  interruption  of  the  sea  food 
routes*  But  enon^  has  been  shown  already  to  establish  the  necessity 
in  these  islands  for  precautionary  measures  against  food  scarcity  at  the 
outbieak  of  a  Sorqpeaii  mt.  If  an  historical  instance  is  needed  to 
reinforce  an  argument  (which  stands,  however,  unquestionably  firm) 
let  us  lode  bade  to  the  wild  increase  m  f€M)d  pm 
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(idieat  rose  from  53s.  3d.  a  quarter  in  1853  to  72s.  5d.  a  quarter  in  1854) 
on  aeemtiit  of  a  etif^t  tlweafc  mtein^lkMi  of  sappliM,  ikm  mm- 
at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  produced  practically  the  whole  of  her  own 
eoBsmBptioii  ei  idieat;  now  we  produM  km  than  But 
examine  next  the  effect  of  threats  to  the  security  of  food  routes.  On 
tiie  oaibfMk  of  a  great  E»opean  war  it  is  acoq^tod  a»  a  laet  by  those 
inteiested  in  shipping  that  ships  cai^^  en  route  by  the  news  would 
pnnnptly  make  for  the  neazest  neattal  port  unless  perhi^  they  were 
near  to  a  British  part  of  destination.  The  Atlantic  food  ships  en  rovte 
eodd  probably  be  expeetod  to  oome  to  British  ports,  especiaUy  ii  a 
war  insurance  indemnity  were  promptly  proclaimed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Wireless  "  cookL  bring  the  news  of  the  mdenmity  as  well  aa 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostafities.  But  on  the  other  food  routes— that  from 
Anstraiia  for  example— it  could  not  be  expected  that  ships  would  persevere 
on  their  course.  Commercial  reasons  would  argue  in  all  cases  for  a  ship- 
mastor  to  seek  a  neatral  port.  He  woukL  know  that  in  all  likelihood  hia 
cargo  of  foodstuffs  would  be  requisitioned  at  a  fixed  price  by  any 
belligeniit  into  whose  hands  it  M.  By  getting  to  a  neutral  port  he 
would  be  able  to  command  the  advantages  that  the  panic  demand  for 
foodstuffs  gave. 

A  very  considerable  loss  of  consignments  to  Great  Britain  of  food- 
8tD&  on  the  water  at  the  outbreak  of  war  must  therefore  be  provided 
for  :  not  a  loss  owing  to  the  operations  of  hostile  fleets,  but  to  the  opera- 
tion of  natinal  commradal  f<MN!es. 

Paying  the  Market  Value. 
As  for  supplies  of  foodstofts  on  iriendly  territory  and  cargoes  at 
frimdly  ports  in  areas  unaffected  by  the  war  when  war  was  declared- 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  British  €kyvemment  (wfaidi  would  afaceady 
be  faced  by  imminent  fear  of  a  famine  aflSicting  the  people)  would  be 
ready  to  adopt  any  post4fdhm  means  to  niaten  tiis  ntoation.  An 
indemnity  to  shippers  against  loss  would  be  certainly  proclaimed,  however 
staggering  the  cost.  But  would  that  be  snffident  to  attiaet  supphea 
from  abroad?  Would  not  shippers  seek  "to  take  advantage  of  the 
market "  to  exact  &mine  prices  ?  In  all  probafaiify  the  British  Gomi- 
ment  would  not  only  have  to  insure  shippers  against  loss  but  would 
have  to  pay  consignors  tlie  "  madnt  Tsfaie "  of  their  goods   It  was 
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vScortly  honestly  explained  by  one  of  the  petrol  magnates  in  England 
that  the  maikttvahie^  an  article  is whaA  you  can  get  for  it."  Holders 
of  wheat  would  almost  certainly  exact  6anine  prices  and  tibe  Britidi 
consignees  would  have  to  psy.  Our  war  bUl  might  thus  be  doubled 
from  the  one  ^t  that,  though  a  country  importing  80  per  caaL  d  our 
wheaty  we  had  made  no  provision  for  food  supply  in  war  time. 

And  if  the  food  routes  were  seriously  interrupted  ?   If  it  were  part 
of  the  duty  <^  the  Navy  to  go  to  the  Meditenaaeaii,  or  the  Indian  Oceaa» 
or  the  Pacific,  or  the  South  Atlantic,  and  no  ships  could  rightly  be  spared 
for  the  patrol  (rf  the  food  routes  ?  U  the  light  hostile  Fleet  efaided  our 
Navy  watching  its  heavy  sldq^  and  carried  on  a  war  against  our  food 
ships  "i   U  we  had  to  fsce  a  powofui  Burt^ean  Navy  which  stood  on  the 
defensive  and  remained  a  Fleet  in  Being  whilst  avoiding  a  decisive  action 
and  k^oor  NaTy  <m  goard  whilst  an  idlied  Fleet  oicmmemy  opoated 
along  the  food  routes  ?    If  some  accidental  reverse  seemed  to  leave  the 
issue  of  naval  supremacy  open  i   Lnagine  these  and  otto  o«itingeaeiea 
which  are  all  within  the  reasonable  chance  of  a  great  war.   Then  what 
Ivas  panic  before  would  become  wiadnewt,  and  hungry  mobs  in  our  dtiea 
^(mld  force  a  peace,  however  disgraceful,  on  the  British  Government. 
The  cry  In  i^eap  food  would  win  a  new  and  terrible  significaooe  and  tha 
Empire  would  fall  because  bread  was  dear  in  London  and  Liverpool. 

The  Effect  on  the  Navy. 

But  some  of  these  contingendes  need  not  be  discussed  in  view 
<^  the  one  certainty  tiiat  wouki  oon&ont  our  unvietoaUed  islands  and  that 
certainty  is  this :  that  no  ship  of  the  British  Navy,  for  any  imperial 
necessity  of  clearing  the  way  for  the  Bxped^aonary  Force  or  id  sending 
a  hostile  Fleet  to  destruction  would  stir  from  the  two  desperate  tasks 
whidi  the  dresd  of  famine  and  invasion  would  impose— tiie  patrol  of 
the  Atlantic  food  route  and  of  the  British  coast.  Whatever  happened 
to  the  Bmpire  oveisess  a  British  Government  woukl  have  to  keep  the 
Navy  in  British  waters  and  on  guard  over  the  chief  food  route.  The 
supreme  necessity  would  be  to  kssp  these  islands  in  food.  Thus  our 
daim  as  an  Imperial  Power  mi^t  go  by  default.  What  happened 
in  Asia  or  A&ica  or  on  the  continent  <^  Bnrope  would  be  immaterisl 
whilst  the  shadow  of  hunger  was  over  England. 


IS  vooi»  wamoix  in  wab  xniik 

I  was  talking  with  a  high  authority  on  Defence  recently,  and  he 
iniocmed  me  tkftfc  the  stiategists  he  knew  weie  in  agreement  that  if  a 
Power  such  as  Germany  went  to  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  policy  <A  tiie 
fiOMay's  f^'ftp^'g"  would  be  Fabia».  The  German  Elect  would  keep 
to  the  Baltic,  always  threatening  a  blow  but  not  risking  a  decisive  action 
and  tcusiiing  to  the  eiO^t  of  an  undecided  naval  situation  on  the  food 
supply  ships  to  Great  Britain.  He  added  that  it  was  tiie  opinicm  of  tiioee 
best  able  to  judge  that  until  a  decisive  naval  action  was  fou|^t  and  won 
by  Great  Britun,  the  stream  of  commerce  to  tiieee  di<«es  would  not  flow 
and  the  food  ships  would  come  in  but  scantily.  It  was  his  fear,  he  said, 
that  the  food  position  in  Great  Britain  might  force  upon  the  Navy  some 
policy  of  desperation. 

That  is  one  <A  tike  many  warnings  I  have  heard.  The  position  without 
<iyffggflrftf.inn  ig  undcT  the  most  favourable  circumstances  Great 
Britain  in  tilie  case  of  war  would  be  hamp«»d  by  threat  <rf  food  famine 
and  the  existence  oi  famine  prices,  and  would  be  involved  in  a  most 
costly  policy  of  indemnify  and  of  purdhase  at  panic  rates.  Under  <»roQm- 
stances  less  favourable,  but  on  the  whole  more  probable,  she  would 
find  her  Expeditionary  Force  kept  from  its  true  work,  her  Navy  kept 
from  its  txue  work  by  the  necessities  of  the  food  position.  Under  yet 
other  circanwtancee,  iM>t  improbable,  die  wouMi  find  tiie  ruin  of  her 
Empire  decreed  by  the  price  of  bread  in  lioudon. 


FOOD  SUPPLY  IN  WAR  TIME. 

Section  II. 

THE  INQUIRY  OF  1904. 
DIFFERENCE  IN  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 


npHE  question  of  the  supply  of  food  to  the  population  of  these  islands 
in  irar  time  has  not  becai  seikAisly  tak^  into  consideEatian  anoe 
the  South  African  War.  In  1904  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  was  ajqpdnted,  coasisting  of  His  presoit  Majesty  the  King  (tbaa 
Prince  of  Wales),  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  (Chairman),  the  Duke  of 
Stttherkmd,  Lord  Brnqghdexe,  Ifr.  Henry  CSiapJin,  ILP.,  Mr.  Uoyd- 
"Wharton,  M.P.,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  H.  Gcsiard  H.  U.  Noel  (who,  however, 
resigned  and  was  mfAanoadi  by  Vioe-Admind  Day  Bosanquet),  &r  John 
C.  R.  Colomb,  M.P.,  Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr,  M.P., 
Mr.  Henry  H.  S.  Canninghainft,  Mr.  Kdmnnd  Boborteon,  M.F.,  Professor 
T.  Erskine  Holland,  Mr.  Alfred  Emmott,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Harvey, 
Lieutenant-Cokmel  Robert  MontgcHuery,  Mr.  Jos^h  £.  Stie^  and  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  M.P.  It  was  charged  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  affectii^ 
the  importaticm  <rf  food  and  raw  material  into  the  United  Kii^;dMn  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  time  of  war,  and  into  the  amount  of  the  reserves 
of  such  supplies  eYisting  in  the  country  at  any  giv^  period ;  and  to 
advise  whether  it  was  desirable  to  adopt  any  measure,  in  addition  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  Fleets  by  which  such  supplies  could  be  better 
secured  and  violent  fluctuations  avoided. 

Before  ftxamining  into  the  proceedings  and  findings  of  that  Gommis- 
non  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  date.  In  January,  1904,  the 
European  position  was  vastly  difieient  from  what  it  is  to-day.  The 
British  Fleet  was  supreme  in  all  waters.   There  was  no  challenge  to 
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that  VIeet  from  any  souice,  but  the  South  African  War  had  awakened  men's 
iniadft  to  aa  CTMBinalien  ci  the  prebl^^  BnaafttiBMi^sii 
the  Empire  was  anxious  as  to  its  future  :  and  the  appcMHtnimt  df 
Oomiaiencm  was  oiie    tiw  ogitt  Bui  in  the  Budst  of  aU  ^ 

dHbquiet  caused  by  the  BonlSi  African  campaign  there  was  left  to  the  British 
M^oii  one  muftm  for  eom^oitaUe  aatinfaffition  the  wnawMiiled,  tbe 
apparently  unassailable  strength  of  the  Navy.   Studying  its  comparative 
strao^^tii  th^,  there  was  no  foreeast  of  the  position  to-day  when  we  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Pacific  and  are  Iteing  squeezed  out  of  our  old  para- 
mount pofliticNi,  tm  every  station  eaccept  the  Honte  Station,  in  order  to 
maintain  supremacy  there.   It  is  certain  that  those  patriotic  gentlemen 
who  constituted  the  Boyal  CommiHsion  of  1904  would  have  very  difEerent 
evidence  from  the  Admiralty  and  from  other  sources  in  1913,  and  would 
Gcmie  to  very  difterent  condusions.  The  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
of  1904  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  position 
to-day.  It  dealt  with  circumstances  as  regards  naval  strength  which 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  other  respects  th^  have  been  very  gnat 
changes— in  r^ard,  for  instance,  to  the  source  of  food  supplks.  The 
North  Atlantic  food  roate  is  still  the  earnest  to  defend,  but  it  is  oeamng 
to  be  the  most  fruitful.  From  the  United  States  wheat  es^rts  have 
&IIen  from  102,000,000  budiels  in  1900,  to  90,000,000  in  1912 ;  flour  from 
18,500,000  barrels  to  11,000,000;  com  from  209,000,000  bushels  to 
40,000,000 ;  canned  beef  from  65,500,000  lb.  to  11,000,000 ;  and  bacon 
from  512,000,000  lb.  to  209,000,000.    The  great  Republic  is  finding  that 
it  needs  all  its  own  food  supplies,  and  is  beginning  to  draw  on  tiHMW  of 
CSanada.   But  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  clumges  since 
1904.  The  main  fact  is  that  the  pontion  as  regards  comparative  naval 
tUtBOigj^  has  changed  completely,  and  as  regards  most  other  factors  in 
tiie  problon  of  food  snpf^  in  time  of  war  has  been  a  great  deal  modified. 

Nevertheless  the  report  of  1904 — ^which  I  repeat  must  not  be  accepted 
as  giving  any  sure  indicatim  of  what  would  be  tiie  report  of  1913  from 
the  same  gentlemen — contains  much  that  is  interesting,  and  the  lines  of  its 
inquiry  might  very  well  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  any  fntore  inqnhy.  The 
1904  Commission  inquired  first  as  to  the  likely  stock  of  f  oodstufis  in  the 
United  Kingdom  c^onld  war  biMk  oat  suddenly  and  Hwrn  tixattnaed 
various  proposals  ioi  incn^aimig  tiMA  supply. 
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Begarding  the  first  part  of  the  1904  Commission's  Inquiry  the  oon- 
etmiam  oome  to  may  be  aoeq[»ted  as  good  for  the  present  time.  But  it 
will  be  well,  I  think,  to  dismiss  from  our  "Aooghts  the  question  of  "  raw 
mateiial "  (c^  whic&  foi  tike  chief  industries,  ezc^t  iron-making,  there  is 
a  six  months'  supply).  The  nation  might  mafce  up  its  mind  to  let  i«w 
materiate  take  their  dbanoe  when  a  great  war  comes.  If  food  supplies  are 
certain,  the  disturbance  of  industry  from  the  degree  of  loss  of  imports 
of  raw  ?ffft*ftrial,  aerious  as  it  would  be,  might  be  faced.  It  is  not  wise  to 
attempt  to  do  too  much.  Ensure  the  bread  of  the  people  so  that  the 
Navy  can  be  free  to  do  its  real  work— which  is  not  to  convoy  the  bum-boats 
of  the  nation—and  the  way  is  cleared  for  farcing  a  decisive  issue,  which 
would  reduce  to  a  ti%e  risk  of  cotton  ships  or  wool  ships. 

The  1904  C(Hnmiasion  found  that  taking  the  most  unfavourable 
time— and  it  is  the  most  unfavourable  time  that  has  to  be  provided  against 
•<-tii«ra  woold  be  likely  to  be  on  the  outbreak  of  a  gnat  war  a  month's 
supply  of  cheese,  a  week's  supply  of  butter  and  of  eggs,  and  wx-and-a-half 
weeks'  supply  <^  wheat— probably  seven  weeks'  supply  of  all  cereals. 
Of  imported  frozen  meat  there  would  probably  be  a  month's  supply  in 
store.  (But  since  the  United  Kingdom  produces  nearly  half  the  meat  it 
eomuxnea  and  since  at  a  crisis  the  local  supply  could  be  increased  few  a 
time,  {fecial  measores  do  not  seem  to  be  needed  in  regfunl  to  meat  supply.) 
The  state  of  the  national  larder  then  in  1904  may  be  taken  at  roughly  less 
^hii«  iev«[i  weeks'  food  instock ;  and  there  has  beenno  reason  why  there 
[diould  be  a  change  in  the  figures  since. 

The  Commission  of  1904  did  not  recognise  this  as  a  sufficient  stock 
in  case  of  an  intotroption  of  supplies.  But  (acting  mainly  on  the  e^ridenoe 
tendered  by  the  Admiralty)  it  refused  to  beheve  in  the  possibility  of  an 
interruption  <rf  supplies,  through  the  aetixms  of  an  enemy's  ilaet.  And 

 ^I  state  this  with  all  respect— it  did  not  take  into  account  t!ie~probabihty 

of  food-exporting  nstkms  on  the  outbreak  id  war  requisitiomng  local 
supplies  for  their  own  use.  That  this  step  would  be  taken  is  prac- 
tically certain.  A  Commission  makmg  a  fidl  mquiry  now  must,  I  think, 
come  to  the  concluakm  that  some  interruption  of  food  supplies  to  tile 
United  Kingdom  is  certain  owing  to  «nhargoes  on  ocpoit  imposed  in  some 
countries  of  origin :  and  that  further  interruption  is  certain  owing  to  the 
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timidity  ci  shippen  and  the  deaie  of  holders  to  take  advantage  of  panic 
and  scarcity  to  eicact  Y&cy  higjii  prices  from  the  safe  vantage  gcouad  of 
neatsal  poits.  And  it  wonld  reo^ve  from  the  Admiralty  nothing  like  the 
comforting  assurances  that  were  possible  in  1904.  But  even  in  l^  the 
Boyal  CommiasiQn  had  its  doubts.  It  xeported 

"  We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  situation  is  likely  to  arise  in 
which  there  would  be  a  risk  oithe  actual  starvatixm  oi  our  population 
into  submission.   But  we  do  regard  with  much  concern  the  effect  of 

war  upon  prices,  and  eapedally  theief(»e  on  the  oondition  of  the  pooter 
classes,  for  they  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch,  and  it  is  on  them 
that  the  strain  of  increased  prices  would  chiefly  fdl.  We  do  not, 
howecver,  look  with  any  great  alarm  on  the  effect  of  war  upon  prices, 
so  far  as  concerns  what  we  have  le^nced  to  as  the  economie  liae  of 
prices,  ».e.,  ike  increase  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  enhanced 
cost  of  transport  and  insurance  in  time  of  was.  We  consider  that 
addition  to  the  price  of  commodities  under  this  head  will  be 
covered  by  a  moderate  percentage  on  their  ordinary  o(»t»  and  we 
believe  that  even  this  moderate  increase  might  to  a  large  extent  be 
obvuU«d  by  the  ademption  of  a  schame  of  Jbiaticmal  Indemnity. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  us  l^t  it  would  be  unwise  to 

disregard  the  dangers  that  might  accrue  from  what  we  have  described 
as  the  '  panic '  rise  of  prices  of  staple  artides  of  food,  which  might 
take  place  in  the  excitemetat  sure  to  be  caused  by  the  outbreak  of 
a  great  maritime  war.  No  doubt  the  rapid  spread  of  accurate 
information  would  tend  to  prevent  any  considerable  duration  of  a 
rise  due  sdely  to  panic,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  greater  the 
rise  of  prices  Ae  greater  would  be  the  exertions  made  to  pour  in 
supplies.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  mack  suffering  would 
be  caused  if  the  rise  in  prices  was  sudden  in  its  inception,  and  more 
especially  if  it  were  to  ctmtinue  ov^  any  lengthened  period  of  time ; 
and  we  cannot  disregard  the  possibility  that  it  might  result  in  danger 
to  calmness  and  self-possession  just  when  those  quahties  would  be  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

"  We  have  thought  it  our  duly  to  oondder  whether  any  measures 

could  be  devised  to  minimise  the  risk  of  panic  and  to  maintain  so 
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far  as  possible  a  steady  level  of  prices  in  time  of  war.  It  may  be 
omioeded  that  a  larger  stodc  of  grain  existing  within  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  a  powerful,  if  not  indeed,  the  most  powerful,  or, 
as  soiM  may  tiiink,  tiie  only  adequate  meaiMi  ol  aMmng  this  aid. 
The  existence  of  larger  stocks  within  this  country  might  go  far  to 
allay  the  natural  apprehemniHi  amon^  tiw  poora  classes  that  war 
might  mean  scarcity,  or  a  serious  and  protracted  enhancement  in  the 
^nee  of  bread.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  ofmsidNBation  that  the 
knowledge  in  foreign  countries  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  pro- 
vided 80  1^  as  food  is  concerned  against  any  sodden  anngBney, 
might  defeat  any  calculation  which  takes  for  its  basis  the  possibihty 
that  the  United  Kingdom  mi^t  m  laoe  of  starvation  consent  to  an 
ignominious  peace.*' 

Discussing,  then,  various  means  proposed  to  increase  local  supplies 
of  breadsto&i,  tiie  Commission  reported  adv^sdy  <m  the  proposal  ^t 
the  Government  should  buy  a  war  stock  of  grain  :  and  adversely  on  the 
proposal  that  merdumts  and  milto  should  be  subsidised  to  hold  additional 
stocks.  A  cautious  approval  was  given  to  the  proposal  to  offer  storage 
room  rent  free, if  it  were  thought  <m  full  consideration  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  resource  to  measures  for  increasing  the  stocks  of  wheat  in 
the  country."  The  CommiHwkm  was  against  proposals  fox  offering 
inducements  to  farmers  to  keep  their  grain  in  the  rick  for  a  longer  period 
tVfl-n  at  present,  holding  that  tiie  cost  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  tiie 
benefit.  Its  one  d^nite  and  whole-hearted  recommendation  was  that 
there  should  be  a  system  of  National  Indonnity  insoiing  ships  agpunst 
loss  in  time  of  war.   The  Commission  concluded : — 

"  We  look  mainly  for  securily  to  the  strength  of  our  Navy ;  but 
we  rely  in  only  a  less  degree  upon  tiie  wider^read  resonroes  of  our 
mercantile  fleet,  and  its  power  to  carry  on  our  trade  and  reach  all 
possible  sources  of  supply  wherever  they  exist ;  and  we  bdieve  that  a 
guarded  and  well-considered  scheme  of  National  Indeumity  would 
act  as  a  powerful  addition  to  our  resources,  because  it  would  tend  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  transport  and  therefore  would  go  far  in  the 
direction  of  preventing  high  prices  in  time  of  war,  while  at  tiie  same 
tfimp  it  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  enterprise  of  Britidi  shipowners.'* 
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T!ie  "  strength  of  our  navy  "  in  1913.  is,  in  comparison  with  rival 
nwrol  iaaotB,  wMiaag  Uke  wiat  it  wm  m  1804.  BecMM  ol  ihMik  aad 
of  reasons  that  have  become  clear  since  1904  and  which  I  have  indicated 
in  the  oi  tl&eee  utidM,  it  is  OKkaim  HktA  my  BaytX  CtMrnamigm  of 
to-day  would  report  in  favour  of  securing  at  least  a  three  months'  supply 
oilood  lot  the  whole  popdetioii  m  the  Umked  Emg/iom  in  th»  event  of 
war.  I  wish  therefore  to  direct  attention  to  a  proposal  which  seems  to 
he  least  (qpea  to  o))|ectioiw  to  ateoie  that  end.  I  instanoe  thiee  months, 
not  as  an  arbitrary  figure,  but  beeanse  it  is  the  figure  generally  taken  as 
lepwamting  a  fair  standaid  for  «  miltey  food  stose  on  the  ontlHeak 
of  war.  But,  candidly,  I  woidd  hope,  in  the  event  of  the  three  months' 
axfiglj  scheme  being  conaideisd,  that  it  woold  he  developed  into  ana 
tat  a  six  months'  supply. 


FOOD  SUPPLY  IN  WAR  TIME. 

AN  INSURANCE  POLICY. 
GETTING  TWO  BENEFITS  WITH  ONE  EFFORT. 


TN  considering  the  victualling  of  these  islands  in  time  of  war  due 
weight  miut  be  given  to  6Con<Moic  aiid  poUticdi  aswdl  as  to  mititaiy 

and  naval  facte.   The  matter  is  a  pressing  one,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 

wait  foi  that  pditical  r^eneiation  which  will  recast  the  whole  of  om 

national  policy  on  more  patriotic  lines. 

The  pioposdi  which  found  some  favour  with  the  Boyal  Commission 

of  1904  to  proclaim  a  Treasury  indemnity  against  the  des^ction  of  our 

food  ships  by  an  enemy's  ships  on  the  outbreak  of  war  would  fail  to  meet 

the  situation  completely  for  two  reasons : — 

1.  It  would  do  nothing  to  countnact  tilie  teaadmcy  of  fmidudi^ 

centres  unaffected  by  the  war  to  hoard  in  disturbed  times.;  and 
would  not  meet  tiie  food  requisitions  (¥rith  prohibitioii  of  exports) 
which  would  be  prodaimed  by  European  countries  within  the  area  of 
the  war. 

2.  Food  cargoes  would  still  be  held  back  by  consignors  so  as  to 
exact  the  full  market  value,"  t.e.,  the  pank}  rate  whii^  would  rule 
in  England. 

Thus  an  indemnity  would  not  secure  cheap  and  adequate  food  in 
war  tim^  when  the  vezy  ^dstence  of  the  nation  woukl  depend  <m  tiie 
masses,  suffering  severely  from  loss  of  employment,  being  able  to  live. 

With  the  veto  put  by  the  GommisBkni  on  1^  proposal  that  the 
government  should  buy  and  store  wheat  against  the  tjontingency  (A 
i«KE>  I  aiii4BcUBed  to  agree  (though  that  is  the  method  favomed  by 
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£iiiopeaii  countries).  With  some  practical  knowleclge  of  wheat  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  I  know  the  difficulties  that  would  attend  that 
pdicy.  For  instanoBj  if  the  wheat  needed  were  bought  within  a  short 
term  the  rise  in  prices  would  be  sensational.  That  is  only  one  of  the 
objections  that  can  be  raised.  And  such  a  proposal,  I  feel,  has  not  the 
smallest  chance  of  acceptance  by  Parliament,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
pat  out  of  c<Misideration. 

A  proposal  to  offer  free  storage  to  wheat  is  open  to  fewer  objections, 
but  I  doubt  its  efficacy.  To  have  any  chance  of  success  it  would  need 
to  apply  to  all  wheat  stored  in  this  country  ;  otherwise  present  stocks  of 
grain  would  simfdy  be  removed  from  {aivate  stores  to  the  Government's 
free  stores.  The  advantage  of  free  ston^  would  possibly  not  lead  to 
the  bonding  up  of  a  sufficient  surplus  in  war  time.  Further,  at  a  hint  of 
trouble,  the  free-stored  wheat  might  begin  to  be  transferred  to  a  neutral 
place  and  the  Government  faced  with  the  uecesbity  of  letting  it  go  or 
requisitioning  it — ^the  latter  an  expensive  step  and  one  which  diplomacy 
might  veto  as  converting  a  position  of  probable  war  into  one  of  certain 
war. 

Proposals  to  o&r  bonuses  to  farmers  to  keep  their  wheat  in  rick 
i€ir  a  longer  p^od  come  nearer  the  mark ;  but  they  fall  short  of  the 
best  method,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  to  decide  that  there  should  always 
be  at  least  a  three  months'  supply  dt  wheat  in  tiie  country :  to  find  the 
difference  between  the  present  lowest  supply  and  that  amount ;  and  to 
offer  premiunn  for  the  local  produetion  and  atoting  by  tenant  formen  of 
the  extra  quantity.  For  the  minimum  of  safety  we  require  a  sufficient 
supply  of  wheat  (and,  say,  rye)  to  be  kept  in  the  etmntacy  so  that  at  any 
time  during  the  year  there  will  be  a  three  months'  supply  for  all  the 
population  (I  idioald  prefer  a  ax  moaika*  supply ;  but  propose  three 
months  for  the  present).  The  Government  should  regard  this  as  a 
National  Insurance  Policy  against  starvation,  and  should  agree  to  pay 
the  tenant  farmers  and  cultivating  owners  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
nature  <^  {wratkiums  as  an  inducement  for  growing  and  storing  the  ednk 
amount  needed. 

To  put  the  proposal  in  detail.  We  can  reckon  nonnally  on  having, 
say,  nine  weeks'  supply  of  wheat  and  wheat  substitutes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  l^e  oathteak  of  war—roughly,  6,300,000  quartei»— (I  shall 
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not  attempt  to  give  absolutely  exact  figures :  approximations  will  be 
m<Hre  easily  kept  in  mind  and  will  r^raesoit  die  aif;nni6nt  quite  as 
accurately).  Our  national  food  consumption  per  week  of  wheat  is 
something  a  little  over  700,000  quarters.  For  three  months  it  would  be 
9,100,000  quarters.  We  need  then,  an  extra  2,800,000  quarters  of  wheat 
or  of  wheat  substitutes  to  be  added  to  tiie  national  stock.  Among  wheat 
substitutes  I  should  give  chief  place  to  rye.  The  United  Kingdom  eats  but 
littie  rye  bread  now :  but  that  is  a  fact  which  represents  a  bad  and  not 
a  good  national  habit.  A  policy  of  food  insurance  in  time  of  war  could 
witii  advantage  indude  rye  hi  a  prraiinm  sdione,  partly  because  rye 
can  be  grown  in  parts  of  the  country  where  wheat  cannot,  and  partly 
because  it  would  be  of  genial  advantage  if  rye  to  s<MEae  eztout  took  Hbrn 
l^ace  of  wheat  in  the  national  dietary,  and  partly  because  a  rye  crop 
would — because  of  its  earlier  harvesting — ^give  the  farmers  the  dianoe  <^ 

a  catch  crop  later. 

To  ensure  im  extra  2,800,000  quarters  of  grain  of  local  producti<m  m 
the  United  Kingdom  now,  something  under  700,000  extra  acres  would 
need  to  come  vaadet  the  plough  f  <»  either  whrat  or  rye.  An  extan  area  of 
700,000  acres  of  wheat — ^if  we  argue  on  the  basis  of  wheat  alone — would 
ensure  in  an  average  season  the  2,800,000  quartern.  But  aUowing  for 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  rye  600,000  extra  acres  under  wheat  and 
about  100,000  extra  aores  und^  rye  would  meet  the  sitoaticm. 

Now  what  amount  of  premium  would  be  needed  to  bring  those  extra 
acres  back  to  com  ?  The  best  guide  to  an  answer  is  the  woatd  of  wheat 
prices  and  wheat  acreages  in  the  past.  Judging  from  past  statistics,  if 
tlM  prraoium  were  for  production  alone,  a  prranium  on  present  prices  of 
28.  3d.  per  quarter  on  2,400,000  extra  quarters  might  prove  sufficient  to 
bring  600,000  extra  acree  under  wheat.  It  is  difficult  to  cakukte  the 
premium  which  would  be  needed  to  bring  extra  land  under  rye.  Rye  is 
fortunately  rapidly  coming  into  favour  as  a  <aop,  and  the  1912  figures 
showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  13,800  acres,  or  34  per  cent., 
making  the  1912  area  64,133  acres.  To  get  400,000  extra  quacftera  of  lye 
would  need  a  very  large  increase  in  the  acreage.  But  the  premium  on  rye 
and  the  premium  on  wheat  could  be  wwked  to  dovetaU.  The  production 
premium,  however,  would  not  end  the  premium  claim.  The  farmer  is  to 
be  asked  not  gbHj  to  produce  «itra  cran  on  land  whidi  he  does  not  find 
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profitable  lof  Gom-gEowing  now,  but  also  to  store  it  foi  the  conveoieaGe 

of  the  Government  until  the  new  crop  is  in,  practically  for  a  whole  year. 
Wtam  fle{»toDiber  to  Deoember  in  oennal  oiroiuiistaiioes  tbere  is  at  least 
three  months'  wheat  in  the  country.  It  is  the  months  from  the  beginning 
of  Janiiaiy  to  the  end  oC  Aogost  that  nuist  be  provided  ior.  (Thefannet 
thus  must  store  his  wheat  until  the  worst  local  time  for  selling.)  The  loss 
on  aoeount  of  inteEest  aUxne  <m  the  wheat  and  stsaw  held  up  would  be 
llhout  28.  6d.  per  quarter  of  wheat  per  annum ;  and  there  would  have 
to  be  met  also  the  loae  from  vecoun  and  the  h<ddiag  up  of  the  stiaw. 
At  the  Commission  of  1904  various  witnesses  estimated  the  subsidy  needed 
kat  d^ensive  sttning  at  wheat  at  fram  4s.  €d.  to  20s.  per  quarter.  Ihe 
wide  range  of  these  estimates  indicates  the  di£6LCulty  of  making  an  accurate 
cahmktioii.  And  tiie  1904  estimates  wonld  not  a|^ly  eiaetly  in  1913, 
for  there  has  been  since  then  a  change  in  the  conditions  affecting  wheat- 
growing  in  Great  Britain.  I  estimate  the  subsidy  needed  to  be  as 
follows: — 

s.  d. 

Premium  on  production    2   2  per  quarter 

Compensation  for  Loss  of  Interest  for  storing  . .      2  6  per  quarter 

Allowance  for  deterioration   2   0  per  quarter 

6  8  per  quarter 


Thus,  on  2,800,000  extra  quartern  of  grain  the  total  pxemimm  would 
be  something  under  £1,000,000.  That  would  give  us  more  sure  food  in 
war  time  and  add  700,000  acres  to  the  ploughed  land  oi  Qrei^  Britain, 
with  emisequent  great  increase  in  agricultural  employment. 

The  premium  should  be  payable  to  the  aetual  produoer,  not  to  the 
large  landowners,  ix.,  to  the  bona  Jide  tenant  farmer  or  to  the  smaU 
cultivating  landowner.  It  might  be  politically  possible,  to  help  the  hddexs 
of  the  wheat  for  six  mouths  after  August  (during  September,  October, 
November,  Deoember,  January,  and  February),  by  imposing  a  small  import 
duty  on  flour  (not  on  wheat)  from  foreign  countries.  This  would  help  the 
farmer  to  unload,  aid  tiie  nHffing  industry,  and  give  stock-rearefs  ikB 
advantage  of  cheap  o£Eals  for  the  winter  months.  This  could  not,  in  my 
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opinion,  increase  the  price  of  bread.  In  any  case  it  is  not  put  forwud 
as  an  eswntial  part  of  the  proposal,  but  as  a  possible  bit  of  helpful 

machinery. 

I  do  not  antidpate  that  there  would  be  any  large  expenditure  needed 
on  the  administration  of  this  scheme ;  and  I  am  encouraged  in  this 
opni(m  by  facts  which  have  been  put  before  me  as  to  the  bonus  paid  in 
Australia  on  sugar  grown  by  white  labour.  Probably  five  ^iieat  Commis- 
sioners would  be  needed  to  administer  the  premium  in  the  different 
counties,  and  the  wheat  selected  by  tiiem  for  premiums  ooold  be  scheduled 
tiie  various  County  Councils,  with  their  existing  administrative 
machinery.  Perhaps,  to  make  sure  that  the  bonus  was  not  misrepre- 
sented as  a  device  to  subsidise  big  landowners,  it  might  be  provided,  in 
addition  to  the  limitation  of  its  benefits  to  bona  jide  tenant  fwrners  and 
cultivating  owners  that  no  owner  of  land  exceeding  1,500  acres  in  extent 
should  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  premium.  All  wheat  seMed  would 
have  to  be  well  stacked  and  thatched,  or  kept  under  cover  of  bams,  and 
the  stacks  insured  by  the  farmers. 

The  chief  difficulty  would  be  in  devising  a  system  of  check  to  make 
sure  that  the  bonus  was  paid  on  additional  wheat  acres  and  not  on  aoM 
substitoted  for  those  aheady  in  cultivation.  But  this  check  could  be 
effected  if  a  close  record  of  all  wheat  knds  were  taken  in  the  first  instance, 
and  most  of  the  work  could  be  done  with  the  existing  machinery  of 
administration.  ' 

The  Final  Stage. 

But  there  is  yet  another  step.  If  we  provide  a  premium  system  to 
ensure  an  extia  month's  l»ead  in  time  of  war,  thus  ensuring  a  foil  tloee 
months'  supply  within  the  country,  half  the  work  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
Panic  might  still  hold  tiie  food  madEets,  and  qpecukt<»»  might  still  ke^ 
back  supplies  to  exact  famine  prices.  A  corollary  to  the  premium  system 
should,  ther^ore,  be  a  law  allowmg  for  tiie  requisition  by  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  outbreak  of  war  of  all  stocks— except  domestic  stocks — 
of  food  necessities  at  the  ^ioe  ruling  at  the  date  of  the  prodamation  of 
requisition.  Then  what  the  Government  had  bought  at  a  fair  price 
would  be  distributed  at  a  fair  pace,  and  with  three  months'  cheap  food 
in  the  cupboard  the  nation  could  set  to  its  war  tasks  with  confidence. 
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I  know  that  many  obiecti(»»  oan  be  urged  to  tbe  solwiiie  I  hanwB 
(H^tined;  and  in  legaid  to  detaila  it  is  open  to  modification.  But 
the  mam  principles  of  it  should  be  aooepted  by  all  pateiotic  men :  (1)  Th«t 
these  should  be  an  increase  in  the  locally-held  stocks  of  food,  and  (2) 
precaution  against  panic  prices  nding  in  our  markets  on  the  anticipati<m 
Off  otttlNceak  of  war.  I  am  in.  some  doubt  whether  the  extra  month's 
supply  (making  the  total  at  any  time  available  three  months'  supply)  to 
be  secured  by  an  insurance  premium  is  sufficient,  and  could  not  with 
wisdom  be  increased.  But  I  have  conradered  it  best  to  put  fofwazd  a 
mmimnm  pioposal  iu  the  fijcst  iustancc,  and  I  have  had  in  consideration 
the  improvmg  state  of  wheat  production.  The  Government  requisition 
of  food  supply  necessities  at  a  fair  price  on  the  outbreak  of  war  is  an 
integral  part  of  Uie  plan.  It  will,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  much 
caticism,  but  it  may  be  made  welcome  to  the  farming  interest  by  reason 
of  the  premium  proposals.  Any  other  objection  to  it  could  only  come 
from  a  speculftting  mercantile  interest  that  would  seek  to  take  advantage 
of  the  nation's  neoeflBtties  in  war  time ;  and  tha^  inteiert  deoom  no 
ooniidflTation. 

C.  fi.  Kbndsidimb.  . 
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